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ABSTRACT 

Data on the participants from university adult 
education institutions in Ghana, Uganda and Tanzania are examined in 
order to understand how existing university adult education programs 
strengthen differences between the educated and the uneducated. Not 
only does the gap between the two groups grow larger, but the rate at 
which this gap widens is increasing. For each of the programs 
studied, three types of information have been examined; 
environmental, educational, and occupational. The choice of Ghana, 
Uganda, and Tanzania reflects availability of data rather than an 
effort to select tor geographical or political reasons. One 
assumption that is made is that decreasing the gap between the 
educated and the uneducated is desirable both in terms of social 
equality and permanent development. (CK) 
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UNIVEnSITY ADULT EDUGATIOiI: 

A Tllffi FOK K^OADEIIINOr PARTICIPATION? 



University adult education i r. nost African Universities has 
grown out of .the extra 'inurol traditions of Britis}i universities, British 
extra, uural department have been concerned with the provision of studies 
which generally mirror the intere ts of rosidenti-al students and staff. 
Although in Africa many of the extra-nxiral departments have changed thoir 
names to that of Institutes or Centres of i\dult Education, their 
heritage and position as extra-mural departments remains sti-ong. In 
some the requirements for onrolnent may be lov^er than in others, in 
some a new range of courGes may have been introduced, but if the 
insti tutiojis arc examined closely, it wtRild be clear that the courses 
are still of a generally ncademicmiature and the participants of a 
relatively high educational background, Iii ma:iy of the adult education 
progracm;es ‘the levels of both the courscc c\rA t)ie participants are 
higher thaii in British universities, vdicn compared to the respective 
population, VUien coaujenting on the dovclopme;:t of university adult 
education progr^-AiUiee, Hubemaii and Bertolscn noted tliat, "The inplientioa 
is that part time or iiifortial (adult education) progroimes are viost 
acceptable when they servo a clientele \vit}i the snne academic interests 
as Pull -time students and staff. 



Does this mean that extra-mural educatioA as practised in Britain 
is not useful?. Does this uoan tliat the African University adult 
education which models itself on these institutions serves no function? 
Both the British and the Africa:! uodels oei've useful ends, but one 
mst look oarefully at the difference between the two societies before 
accepting a form of university adult education that is closely patterned 
on weatom models* 




In Britain or the United States, university extra 'tmiral education 
but one of a very largo array of prograanos both forrnl and informal 

c h c 11 * o r_ tc ?dv } :r- . m ^ l, .i.i. 



Univeraity adult education ini:LOst African UniversitiCB l:as 
grown out of the extra-niural tiaditions- of Britiih universities# Brit:; s) 
extra rairal department have been conce??ned with the provision of studies 
which generally mirror the intore ts of residential students and staff# 
Although in Africa many of the oxtra-riural dopartmetits have changed thcli 
names to that of Institutes or Centres of Adult Education, tl:teir 
heritage and position as extra-mural depart nents remains strong. In 
some the requirements for enrolncnt may be lower than' in others, in 
some a now range of courses may }iavo been introduced, but if the 
institutions are examined closely, it would be clear that the courses 
are still of a generally academic nature and the participants of a 
relatively higli educational background. In ::aiiy of tiie adult educatioi. 
programmes "the levels of both the courses nrA tlie participants are 
higher thaji in British universities, v/hen compared to t}ie respective 
population. When conimenting on tlie dcvclopueiit of university adult 
education programmes, Hubermaji and Bertelscn noted that, "The implicatioi 
is that part-time or informal (.adult education) programmes arc most 
acceptable \/hen they servo a clientele the same academic interests 

as full -time students and staff. 



Does this mean that extra-mural education as- practised in Britain 
is not useful?. Does this mean that the African University adult 
education v/hich models itself on these institutions serves no function? 
Both the British and the African models serve useful ends, but one 
must look carefully at the difference between the two societies before 
accepting a fora of university adult education that is closely patterned 
on western models. 



In Britain or the United States, university oxtra-mral education 
is but one of a very large array of progranmes botli forml and informal 
which catei:'- wO adults at all levels of educational dcvolopi'ient. The 
general educational and economic Ic '’el is high enough so that the 
gaps between the educated and the uneducated is small when compared 
with African nations. National resources are sufficient so ar to 
allow more experimentation, specinli .cation in adult education. If 
university adult education in Britain caters for the interests of a 
generally higher educated group of neople, there are other institutions 
which enter foi- those witli less lofty educational achievements. 

^ Hubeman, Michael and Paul Bertels en. Bon ovation in Higher , 

Education ? T he Bynaxiics of Interaction Botween the University 
and Adult Edu'catlon . "^cond Uorld Cotifcrcjico of University 
Adult Education paper. Montreal, 1970. 
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In all African nationG, the ^jcnoral educational level is lev/, 

There is a snail group of people who have reached tlie second a ly and 
university level, but the vast majority of individuals have at best 
a few years of priraary j?chooling* The gap between the educated and the 
uneducated is enornousi The rewards for tlie educated are very high 
salaries, good housing, educational advantages for tlieir' children, 
and better diets for all iicnbers oi the frunily. If university adult 
education serves the high levels of society, other alternatives nust be 
available for the rest of the population. 

In Dost African nations a wide array ol adult education progra::r;os 
for all levels of education and all parts of the country does not 
exist. In oany, countries university adult education uay be one of 
few institutions involved in tlie general education of adults, national 
resources are scarce and general recognition of the need for broad 
spectrun . adult education prograinnes ios bcoi glov/* In the face of a 
scarcity of botli prograLiines and resources, the progranuos which do 
exist need to be exaiainod witli great care. Wo irust be av/are of exact all 
what effect pur progrannes have or might possibly have on devclopnont. 

There ai'e sone authors who diLUij.ss university adult education as 
of little use to any fora of development in Africa. There may even 
be those who feel that acadcr.dcally based adult education is in the 
long run a disservice to national devolopucnt. The point of this 
paper is not to support citlier of tJip above statements. It is the 
belief of thio author that univeisity adult education does have a very 
important role to play in the dovelopucnt of nation.';. But .he role of 
university adult education can be strengthened only if the existing ■ 
situation is exai.iined openly and with a mental flexibility. Resistcuoe 
to change is fatal in all fields, adult edvication is no exception. 

In this paper, the autlior has examined data on the participants 
from university adult education institutions in Gliana, Uganda and 
Tanzania. Tlirough the exaoination of this information, it is hoped 
that it will be possible to understand how existing university adult 
education prograinmee strciogtl.on the cxistii\; differences between the 
educated and .the uneducated. ' ' 

Not only does tliO gap between the two groups grow larger, but the 
rate at which this gap widens is Ancreasio:;. Tor each of tlic pro /a'armics 
O tudiedf thrQO .‘.tyRes of information have been exanineds environucntal , 
E^JCicatiohai‘*onu occupational. The choice of Gluum, Uganda and Tanzania 



refit ts availability ox data i-athor tha:: an oi'fort to Gcicct foi' 
tijcographical or politic <al reasons;. So as not: to appear to be unfair 
to those organisations and individuals that hov^e had done such tiood 
jobs in ruialysin^-; their participants, it is felt that data froi\ otiier 
tuii vers i ties would have s};own tJio same trends. One a.ssuraptioi; which tl'.c 
author consciously r.akcs is tiict tlecreasiiv^ the gap between tl;e 
educated and the uneducated is desirable both in tcri.is oi social equality 
arid in terms of p erraanent developnent. 

simhoh^iEirrAL factors 

The Most logical place to jcgio. lo'oJ^iuo at students of uni\"crsity 
adult eduertion pro grama cs is v/iitn or.vironncn tal factors apart fro;n 
educatioii and oc upation. Hiat kinds of backgrounds do these ctucU i . 
have? ho tl)ey represent a cross soction of tivo nation in terr;s of 
parents^ education or geographical di 5 tribi cion? 

Host of the participants como frou sections of the country whiclx 
are already ui'banised or are at least part of v/hat lias been called 
the ^nodernizinc sector’ , In Tanzania for example, ’’Only I of 

Africans interviewed were brougiit up in isolatxijd r.vrcil enviroaments/"^ 
Ilany of the participants of these prograiancs may be riigrants frou 
outside of the largest urban centres, but the areas frou which they co:.x- 
are often isolated from everyday rural existence. In a systc:.^ v/hero 
boarding schools and nissions hfivo provided t}:o background for 
educatj u h ivelopuent, individuals leave tlicir villages at an early 
age ond ^ ,or the world of electricity, cinouias and v/cstern education, 
”Such schools <arc often enclaves set iii staid: contrast to their 
surrounding ti’aditional areas." In ma>iy cases the prograiiUL'ies are only 
offered ijx urban areas, ao that it is rare tlmt soncone frou outside ■ 
of this urban background has a chaiice^for tlioso kinds of adult education: 
opportunities, . 

Furtiier inforuation shows that liese students coroc from fauilics 
whose educational achievement 5- have , been iiuch higher, than thr-.t of t!ic 
population at 1 rge, Prewitt said that l);^andaa oxtin ^uiui'a! students, 



Woto on Data; f]iO iiifo Hint ion from Tnjizaaia is fro; ) 1967, a 
recent check however shows that the sane pal t erne persist. The 
Uganda inl'onua^ion is from. i965 and 60. OhnJia is 68-69. 

Snyder H.C, The Hole of the Institute of Adult Education in 
The ProcGso of Devol opneafc iit Tanzof^ia . Draft dissertatioji 
for. PJb.D4 Uiitv.erai.ty of Dar.es Salaan, 1970, ji. 199. 

Sbyder, p, I 95 
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"tei;d to come frori fa'uiliGO who have thoi.ii’i elves had educational 

5 

advante.^sos,*' This inforuaticn is supported in Ghana by statistics 



which shovh that of the fathers of the 0 level students in workers 

colleges arid 27f^ of fathers of all adult studies students have coapleted 
middle school education or highior ’^ .■ ' This is a very high fi^aare when 
compared wi th the population in genero.l. This in in rather sharp • 
contrast With 80f^ of the Tanzanian' adult learners who coiiTc fror ' home 

where the father had not had ar.y fomal education. But in Tanii:; i 

v/here nearly all of the ^tudojits in: fornal education prograniaes are 
first genera'tioa students, it is interesting to note that, 92T* of 
the regular students come frou families whore all siblings also have 

7 

at least as nucii education as do the adult students thensolves. 

One has a situation existing v/here'by the ol'fsprir^ of fauilies whlc] 
already have comparatively high educational levels are receiving uore 
of the benefits from the cducatiorio.l Gystem tlnui those with a less 
fortunate brLcJcground* Jt i;iay be that the ability to pay fees for stvirUe: 
entore into tlic picture to furtlier distort tlie equality of educational 
opportunities# Obviously those far lilies \vith higli cash incor.o arc 
going to b e r.ble to send their children to schools at the expense of the 
V ast majority of people with more limited iieans# The situatinn is uoru 
c Duplex thrji iierely that of one person who had t]je opportunity for 
formal education and another who do«}s not# Tjo d will bo the situatior. 
for many years in all developing countries, I^u t when the percor. who lia:; 
the educational opportunity cones from a seg.ient of the population that 

already is bettoi’ word the gap between the eduentod Lian and liis faLiily 

• . 1 

and the uneducated uan and his family does iiot roiiain constant, but 
grows at an increasingly faster rate# 

EDUCATIOHAL FACTQKS 

O Having? shov,n that tlvo n articiprj^ts coue from a /'oncrallv noro 




'^tcnd to con:c fron foTuilics v/iio havo thci.i^Glvoa had oci'acational 

5 

advantage's, ” This iruConaaticn is supported InChanti by statistics 

v/hich show tliat *:^5f of t)ic fathers of the 0 leva], st'-identa in workcia* 

colleges and 21'. of fathers of all adult studies students have couplote' 

L'-iddlc school education or higricr ^^ » This is a very high fitaire when 

compared \vi bh the population in general* This in in rather sharp 

contrast With BOf'' of the Tanzanian adult learners v/ho cone fror' a }iomc 

v/herc tlic father had not had cany formal educ 01 : 10 : 1 . Bu.t inTanzaiua 

where nearly all of tho 6 tudc 2 itn in; forrral education progranines are 

first generation students, it is interesting to note that, 921 of 

the regular students come from families v/hcrc all siblings also have 

7 

at least as inuch education as do t-ic adult rstudents thensclvcs. 



One has a situation exist i tig v/Vicreby tlte off spiking of families v/hUi. 
already have comparatively biigli educational levels are receiving i.iorc 
of the benefits from the cducatiorial Gystom than those with a less 
fortunate brtCkground. it may be tlnit the .ability to pay fees for studies 
entcre irito the picture to furtlier distort tlio equality of educational 
opportujiities. Obviously those fai, lilies with high cash income are 
goirig to be able to send their children to schools at tho expense of tlie 
vast uicajority of people with more limited uieans. The situatinn is more 
complex thcdi merely that of one iierson who liad the opportunity for 
formal education and another wdio doe's not. Vlii s will bo t}ic situation 
for taany years in all developing countries. Ihit w}icn the person v/ho has 
the educational opportunity covx-s from a segment of tho population that 
already is better word the gap between t}ie educated nnn and Ms family 
and the uneducated man and Ills family does not rci.iaia constant, but 
groves at an increasingly faster rate. 

KBUCATIOIiAL fACTOKS 

Having sliov.n that tM i^orticipants come from a generally more 
modern higher eduCcated environricnt , it is interesting to see v/hat 
educational patterns they themselves have established. 

In Tanzania, 79.^ of tho participants interviewed had Form I 
secondary education or higher. If tl;C European segtient of tlie Institute 
of Adult Education (IAE) student population { 20 ) v/cre included, tho 
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Prewitt, Kenneth. Ugand:. JJx t ra-igiral Students and Political 
Dcv olopu ont . Occasional Paper Ho. 1. hake re re Adult Studies Centre 

l_9ff77p..4. 

Acfult LcaraiUG npsoaroh Unit, Adult UJucatlon o'n Ghnng! Sui~vey 
1963 - 69 . Institute of Adult Kducation, University of Glinnn 
1970. p. 77 
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fi^ii res would be nuch lii^^her, Tn U,'janda 91f" of the students hrid ju:.:.L'r 

secondar.y education or higher. ^ As, Prewitt pointed out, ’'The 

educational level places this ^I'oup enonj the two or three per coni i:e. t 

0 

educated in the cixmtry” The Ohana figures snov^ that nearly all 
of the students in the vco'iourj prograinnes conducted by the univcrjii/ 
adilt odacatton section wore ir^iddle school .graduates or • liigher • It 
is probable that laiddle school graduation was an educational qualif i cm .1 : 
for ad'oisGion to the Ghaia • pragraninie. 

If theco students cone fron a privileged background, they have 
gone beyond even .'these beginnings* It is- not an unusual pattern for ij.c 
sons of t lie educated to be educated in any society, and these partici])M' 
follow this pattern* For Africa, tlie consequences are more severe* 

Ir; European societies where the najority have reached fairly high 
levels' of education, the gaps between the educated rand the least 
educated are couparatively snail. In Afric,ai, vvhehd education is 
a scarce coutiodity for iiany people, the difference 3 are suffiefent 
to create an educationax elite* 



For .many of these aclilts tliolr participation in the cairses of 

the Institutes or Centres of Adulx Eduortion is but one way which they 

are using to further their educalioii. In Trjmanic^ 1 out of every 2 

students has taken adult studies OLitsidc of -he Institute of Adulo 

Education#^^ of the Tanzanian participant ; were also in 

preparation for exon inn t ions external to the university prcgrcj ai.'.cs , 

In Uganda tlie aunber of students sittii^ig for oiher cxanis luns as 
^12 

high as 56;’^ The Ghanirji prograr.xic is designed to prepare adults 
for "C' level of level cxaiis, and 89*3! of tho uore than 4,500 
participants are in courses whichi have tlicsc exauinotions as the 
direct purposes* 



Both the fact that adult students are studying in several places 
and the fact that they are also studying for external exaninationa 
are factors which increase tho gap between oegnents of tlie population* 

In the first case, a situation exists where o conparably highly educated 



Kweoiga, Jassy B* Fvenir^i: Class Hoconsidcr ed < Occasional Paper ifo 
TIakorerc adult studios centre. I960* ]i.G 

'Prewitt, j p» 5 ■ A ‘ : 
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Adult Learning Reocarcli Unit. Chapter two* 

Snyder, p. 191. 

V/ii lions, V/*T* Attitudes to Educallon Auorig Extra-liural Students 
in Uganda * OccnVional rnp'or No, 2 hakcrcrc Adult Studios Centre 
196^7 p*3« 
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person is uakinij; use of more tl'.aif one source of education in order to 
further I^is educational or occup:‘.tional objectives. In a si’oinxion of 
scarce educational resources^ the use of tv;o educational institutions 
to educate an already educated Individual nay create lone- range 
p roll CVS, 

The fact that so lumy of the adult e chic at ion students arc also 
sitting for external exai.is create disparity. Tiio case of Ghana nust V'u 
exaiained separately, since the purpose of a large part of thc^ universi Ly 
nJult education is the preparation of adults for secondary level 
exaninations, Iri Tanzania, where Iho expressed purpose of the Institute 
of Adult Education's progranneo is the provision of education for 
ir:;proving individual perfomauco in present jobs, the fact tiiat so 
Hinny students are sittiiig for ex.v.is needs to be oxru^ined differently. 

The adult education student already has a disproportionate chance at ^ 
passing tLo exans due to tlieir higher educational levels and enviroruvent 
factors. . In order to iuprovc tl.ose chances they register for courses 
in the Inotituto often in the same subje.ct for which they intend to sit. 
In such casco, adult education Iocomgs an inexpensive tutor for those 
who are already in better positions to pass such examinations* 



OGCapATIOIiAL BAGKGHOyilP 

To further define the characteristics of the adult 1 cximers in 
these institutions, occupational patterns should bo examined. In 

Tanzania 78, of the students fall in the occupationnJL categories 

13 

ranging from office staff to teachers to senior adniini strators. The 

bulk of Dar es Salaan residents outside the Institute v/ould fall in the 

lov/er categories of semi- skilled or unskilled workers. The rural 

occupations are not represented at all. In Ugandf a sinjlar picture 

exists, but with a nuch higher percent ge of school teachers, v;illice.is 

notes in Ids study, that Ilaiterere extra-uural students "are i.iainly 

teachers or dorks. In 0.;ann, 70. 7T of the students in workers 

colleges, regional colleges and liberal studies courses fall into . 

the ocoapational category of eitho'^ skilled tcchnieal woirker, 

13 

adcunistrativo workers or lower professional* 



An interesting statistic for conparison of salariss of 
participants in the three ins ti bution s is obtained by conparing salarios 



13 
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Snyder, p. 146. 

V/illiaus. p, 7* 

Adult Learning Hosearch Unit. 
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with por capita G.II.P, for each cou?itiy,“^ In the* Tanzania sanple 
for oxaapio 52," of ’:ho participants earn 16 ti ies the per capita 
or Liore* The U^:anda sa^-ple ia loss precise about carnin£;G, but 
Xwesiga found that "nany of the j.'articipants earned 250 ahillinss 
(7*4 shiliin^s = 1 U.S. dollar) or rjore*'*^"^ This ai.^ount is 4.4 
tiriics Uganda per capita G.M.P* Ghana data showned that adult students 
v/ei’e oarriiiT^; about 2.7 tiuies per capita G.h.P. The Ghana participants 
are generally youriger than those in tlio other projraaues; and the riajor 
of tlie participants arc working in their first jobs. Tanzanian data 
includes only the evening course progranne in the capital oo reflects 
Q higher standard of living than v^ould be loo.nd if students trou the 
towns up-country were included , but they would still be very high. 

Respite the liiiitations of the inforaation available, it is clear 
that in. all three programes the participants are earning :;iany tiraes 
more than the vast iriajority of people living in the respective 
countries. V'i tii the educational advantages that they already possess 
and the fact that aany of the participants are just entering wage 
employnent after being students, it is logical to asguae that earnings 
will be going up still nore in the coning years. 

The occupational characteristics of the participant's of the three 
pro granges show that generally they are in niddle to high level 
positions v/ith relatively high salaries. The function that adult 
education is iulfilling is to provide assiatoiice to these individuals 
to reach still higher level positions and higher earnings. Those 
individuals outside of this "system'’, have neither educational, 
occupational nor environuenral advantages. Those who already have 
taany of the tools for success in modern african society have unequal 
asceso to the sources for more of tl;c tools for success. 

THE TOT/Oi EFFECT 



If the information on enviro:mont, education and occupation 
is taken together a picture onorges of the ]^articipaiit in uni'- rsity 
adult education who oouos frou a n demising section of tlie country, 
perhaps has a father with noro education than usual, and most likely ha 
other brothers or sisters with educations at least equal to his own. 




^ G.N.P, data frou Hosnlck Jane, Harunlc d* llnrbieon* Quantitative 
Analysis of nodomlcation aad Pevolopment , Princeton University 
> Press: Princeton, liew Jersey, 1970, 

KwesigQ. p. ?• 






This individual hi as elf has reached coiiparatively levels of 

education hiaself* Xs a rcsul.t of liis education his facility with 
lan;5uage is hi^^her than avcra^::e so that when he is faced with 
either adult education classes or external exar.ii nations lie is 
better prepared for theu than nost# His uicldie to high level positiori 
is aost likely in a place that ua]:es it possible to further perfect 
language skills. H? is earnin,: iiany tines the national average and 
ray be studying for an exan which v/ill place hin still higher. 

The rate at which this individuEil car. learn before he arrives 
for aAalt education is higher thi^n uost people in the nation. The 
further education which he receives in university adult education 
increases his ability to take advantage of given, opportunities. The 
person that does not participate nut only oisscs th.c specific 
instruction tliat luiglit be available tlircugli soue type of broaden d 
prograrjine> but is not v/ell equipped to aake the nost of what ho is 
taught.' The second individual foils further a.:d further behind 
in the educational occupational race, 

v;hich Di -b^' ;cTiQ ]r? 

TMs paper should not be interpreted as a cell for the limitation 
of university adult education. It docs not state that thei-e are no 
benefits to training this iuportant segnent of Africans population, 
indeed thei^ are sone educational planners who would argue that still 
no re training and cduca tio.n should be provided for middle and high 
level oanpowor. At this level of national liaripower advances and 
flourishes f tiiey argue, the benefits of iiicrensed national productivity 
will begin to reach down to the bulk of society. This paper, althougi'i 
not in agreement with this type of oducatioiial planning, docs not 
call for its tenjination. 

What is important to understand is exactly what are the 
consequences of oxisti)ig proGraitAcs. Whether one is encouraged or ■ 
discouraged by the creation of educational elites, they are being 
created by existing university adult education. Ticgardloss one’s 
view, of the developmental process, the vast laajority of people are not 
able, for any number of rear^ons, to tfdce part in the existing progiroav-ien. 

The speed at wJiich tlie advantages leave the disadvantaged behind is 

.. . . • , ... 

growing# This does not mean that in order .to .close the gap one 
has to pull those on top dovm to Oie level of those on the bottom# 



ProgranTies can be designed that can pro\dde for the participation 
of all the population on an equal baois. 

University adult education hao an inport ant role to play in nass 
education in all Afriean nations, Sone of the suggestions for nev; 
prograanes that follow cone f ron the Tanzanian experience, Tanzania has 
recently begun to nove in a direction to balance the evening course 
prograrniue witli activities which will directly benefit large segiacnts 
of the population which previously have been ignored, Thcj^e arc not 
the only projects which could be discussed; they are presented only as 
a stiniilus to those who would broaden adult education horizons • 

1» Training prograaaes for adult educators in tliose 

• organisation and uirn. stries whicli are already involved 
in workers* and peasants* eduentior:: 

The expertise in the teaching of adults, planning adult pr^grannes, 
evaluating educational ox'pcriencos and pro not ions of programes can be 
used in extensive training progi^ar.ii.es for tjio individuals v^orking 
in the fields of cour.runity devclopuent cuid agricultural education* 

2. Use of radio study group ca:.ipaigns: 

Tanzania is involved in the organisation and pit)duction of a radio 
study series that will reach over 20,000 individuals in oi^ganiced 
stidy groups. This type of radio usage provides for both intensive stud 
it*, groups of 10 to 15 gs well as enjoyable info mat ion for other people 
who listen. 



3. Follow up materials for nev; literates; 

A task that university adult educators could v/dl take up is that 
of writing or organising tlio writing of mat o rials to h.elp insure that 
the adults who arc nade literate in national covipaignr Vidll not lapse 
into illiteracy because of a s]:ortago of suitable naterial. 

4. IJationol Correspondence Education: 

CorrespoMence education is cxtro^;cly pO])ulat in Africa, liany 
African countries have already bof^n national institutes of their own, 
llar*y of the existing institutions cater for tlic sauc lugh level uonpov/er 
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The Tanzanian correspondence program:© for v/hich the c curse has already 
been written \;cll offer courses .in Kiswahili on subjects which can be 
readily utilized for training lower level uanpov/er. Correspondence 
education in other countries night be able t'*' benefit by offering 
ccTurses in the vernacular, 

■There aix? xiore neasures tlvat university adult ediication could do to 
reduce the gap. Educational qual irications for participation in ■ ; ■ 

adult education courses could be clininated, courses in Kiswahili 
or in vornacular could be expanded, more nr;al centres could be 
established, and courses not based on the ability to read and v/rite 
could be developed. For each nation specific directions could be noted 
depending on the type of developuent that Ic desired, for if university 
cdult education is to help in the ::obilisation of all huuan resources 
these directions mst be sought, Failure to t^o so Lieans limiting 
university adult education to the role of a reinf orciiig agent for 
existing elite foriations. 
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